the conditions then existing. He had four young; children to care for and educate; the parish could not pay more than it was already paying; and there seemed to be little prospect of a change for the better without a change of location. In 1849, the "gold rush" to the Pacific Coast began, and when, through the influence of friends, the Reverend Orlando Har-riman received in 1850 a call from a mountain parish in California, he decided to accept. He had labored six years in Tarry town and Hempstead without much advancement or pecuniary success, and he doubtless thought that in such a field as that presented by the Pacific Coast there would be an opportunity to do much good, and at the same time secure adequate compensation for his work. In view of the uncertainties involved in this change of location, It seemed inexpedient to take his family with him, so leaving his wife and children in Hempstead, with the intention of sending or returning for them if all should go well, he sailed in May, 1850, for California by way of Panama.
Owing largely to circumstances that could not have been foreseen, this bold venture of E. H. Har-riman's father proved to be unfortunate. The sanitary conditions on the Isthmus at that time were bad; there was no railway across it; and passengers had to make their way from the Atlantic to the